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Operaticeos  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Stonn  focussed  the  Daticn's  atten¬ 
tion  CO  the  capability  for  power  projection  and  strategic  mobility  in  the 
nnited  States  Air  Force.  Even  now,  the  irdnd  boggling  statistics  of  air  pow¬ 
er's  success  in  Desert  Shield/Storm  continue  to  pour  in.  In  the  five  wedc 
period  of  Desert  Storm,  more  than  110,000  sorties,  an  average  of  3,000  per 
day,  were  flown  by  coalition  aircraft  with  raissicn  capable  rates  of  about  90 
percent.  Incredibly,  air  power's  destructivaaess  so  devastated  the  Iraqi 
army,  it  "needed  only  a  push  before  it  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards. 

Sneaking  in  undetected,  the  Air  Force's  F-117  stealth  filter  proved  to 
be  the  first  star  performer  in  the  war.  Flying  5.5  hour  missions  over  dis¬ 
tances  sometimes  exceeding  900  miles,  F-117s  hit  seme  of  the  most  irportant 
strategic  carmunicatioos  centers  in  Iraq,  enabling  edreraft  sudi  as  the  P-4G 
Wild  Weasel  to  swoop  in  undetected  and  knock  out  surface-to-air  missile  sites 
and  their  accenpanying  r&dars.  In  all,  the  P-117s  flew  1,272  ocmfaat  sorties 
— a  third  of  them  over  Bagdiclad — covering  an  estimated  40  percent  of  the  tar¬ 
gets  stnidc  during  the  war,  without  a  single  hit  from  air  defenses.^ 

A  strike  package  of  eisd^t  F-117s  with  two  tankers  proved  to  be  as  capable  as 
16  F-16  attadr  planes  using  precision  weapons,  accenpanied  by  16  F-15  ficditer 
escorts,  12  F-4G  and  EF-111  defense-suppression  aircraft,  and  11  tanlters.^ 
Standard  strike  packages  ot  32  attack  planes  needed  16  fighter  escxxrts,  four 
Wild  Weasel  defense-si^pression  aircraft,  eight  radar  jammers,  and  15  tankers 
to  have  the  same  effecrt:iveness.^ 
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Another  star  of  the  war  was  the  venerable  B-52  bonber.  In  all,  64  B-52s 
operating  from  four  bases  flew  an  average  of  50  sorties  a  day  at  the  hei^t  of 
the  war.^  Becaning  famous  as  the  worldiorse  of  the  <^>eratiGn,  the  B-52s 
dropped  nearly  20  raiilion  pounds  of  bcnte  during  the  war,  nnny  of  them  averag¬ 
ing  16  hour  missions  as  they  attacked  oil  refineries.  Scud  missile  sites,  and 
Iraqi  forces.  Often,  the  B-52s  stayed  on  station  as  long  as  seven  hours  over 
places  vdiere  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  were  biding,  inhibiting  the  launches  or 
striking  sites  after  a  launch  was  detected.^  But  the  B-52  was  even  more  noted 
for  its  role  in  pounding  the  Iraqi  Republican  guard.  During  the  typical  day, 
27  B-52s  rained  910,000  pounds  of  bents  on  the  R^ublican  Guard. ^  Usually  in 
four-ship  flints,  each  B-52  wlea-shad  the  fury  of  40,000  poinds  of  bents  on 
the  uoliyjky  enem?  target  below.  ^  Contining  the  B-52*s  effects  with  the  devas- 
tatirg  effects  of  precision  weapons  launched  from  other  attack  planes  such  as 
the  A-10,  P-16C,  P-15E,  and  Navy  A-6,  the  air  war  blasted  surviving  Iraqi 
troops  into  shock,  demoralization,  and  panic. 

And  the  list  of  stars  goes  on.  Ihroucdiout  the  entire  Desert  Shield 
Stonn  period.  Military  Airlift  Conmand  (MAC)  airlifters  set  records  flying 
17,600  intercontinental  ndssioc.'!,  larding  seme  504,000  passengers  and  569,000 
short  tons  of  suK>lies.^  To  keep  the  3,000  sorties  a  day  in  the  theater  of 
operations  from  running  into  each  other,  AHACS  E-3  aircraft  were  kq?t  on 
station  continually  tracking  aircraft,  deccnflicting  fli?dit  paths,  and  direct- 
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ing  iiiwii'c^ts  as  necessary.  More  often  than  not,  the  tiitCS  crews  found  thein- 
selves  directing  air  traffic  into  and  out  of  refueling  areas.  For  nearly 
every  aircraft  participating  in  the  war  had  one  thing  in  ccranon — a  gas  giB- 
zling  thirst.  From  the  big  B-52  bcssfoer  to  the  snail  and  agile  F-117,  nrissicn 
success  d^>aided  vpan.  the  life-blood  of  air  refueling  to  keep  engines  naming 
until  safe  recovery. 

Serving  as  silent  centers-of-gravity  for  multiplying  the  effectiven^s 
of  all  Allied  aircraft,  an  amada  of  tankers  was  kept  in  the  air  around  the 
clock  as  airborne  gas  stations.  More  than  300  tankers — 256  KD-135  Stratotank- 
airs  and  46  RC-IC  Extenders — delivered  nearly  180  mlllicQ  gallons  of  fuel  to 
aircraft  involved  in  Desert  Shield/Storm,  giving  coalition  forces  a  capability 
for  range  and  power  no  eneny  could  match.  ^  Because  of  air  refueling,  D.S. 
aircraft  d^loyed  quickly,  requiring  far  fewer  enroute  stops  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  possible.  Because  of  edr  refueling’s  force  multiplier  effect, 
many  less  aircraft  were  needed  to  provide  on  stuticn  reconnaissance,  fi?^iter 
escort,  and  bonfoing  runs.  Clearly,  this  qui.et  element  of  the  Allied  war 
effort  proved  the  inroense  value  of  air  refueling,  just  as  all  other  «^ea:ations 
from  Vietnam  to  the  present  have  done. 

With  so  itwch  d^>ending  on  effective  and  efficient  use  of  this  national 
asset,  the  air  refueling  force  will  continue  to  be  a  critical  part  of  every 
military  operation  involving  U.S.  forces.  But  now  in  the  aftermath  of  Desert 
Storm’s  success,  and  even  more  because  the  Cold  Weu:  threat  hag  changed,  prior¬ 
ities  are  shifting  for  use  of  the  nation’s  anrad  forces.  Accordingly,  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Merrill  A.  McPeak,  plans  to  restructure  the  Air 
Force  along  a  composite  wing  concept  to  enhance  the  service’s  "Global  Reach, 
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Global  Power”  ccnc^t.^  lliis  concept  involves  a  radial  new  way  of  basing  and 
lasing  nany  types  of  aircraft  in  a  single  wing,  and  of  course,  the  tanker  is 
involved.  In  the  near  future,  a  large  nurber  of  ¥C-10  and  RC-135  aircraft  in 
the  nation's  air  refueling  fleet  will  be  redistributed  to  operate  under  the 
corposite  wing  conc^t.  In  addition,  icany  RC-135s  will  be  moved  to  the  re¬ 
serves  and  others  retired  because  of  budgetary  pressures.  Uie  question  is, 
will  the  new  ccnposite  wing  allow  the  renaining  tanker  fleet  to  operate  as 
effectively  and  efficiently  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  the  tanker 
force  has  operated  in  the  past? 

In  considering  this  question.  I'll  first  provide  sene  background  infor- 
nation  on  the  tanker,  look  at  post  Cold  Har  thinking  that  is  driving  the  Air 
Force  to  a  new  structure,  then  look  at  the  ccnposite  wing  concept.  Moreover, 
we'll  see  tanker  operations  in  a  ccnposite  wing  offer  several  advantages  for 
use  of  the  tanker  fleet,  priorarily  in  the  area  of  conbat  capability.  However, 
there  are  several  prc^leras  or  disadvantages  associated  with  operating  tankers 
in  this  new  concept,  especially  in  managing  the  tanker  as  a  national  asset. 
After  looking  at  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  placing  tankers  in  carr 
posite  wings,  I  will  suggest  a  way  to  solve  the  major  problans  and  make  the 
ccnposite  wing  concept  more  ccrpatible  with  peacetime  tanker  operational 
requirements.  For  now,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  managerial  and  personnel  prda- 
lems  can  be  solved  by  giving  operational  control  of  all  tankers  to  MAC  and 
allowing  tanker  crews  to  conpete  for  promotion  and  ccemand  OK^ortizdties 
within  MAC.  Let's  begin  by  taking  a  brief  look  at  the  history  of  the  tanker 
and  its  operational  capabilities  and  gain  a  better  perspective  on  tanker 
capabilities  and  factors  behind  the  decision  to  place  tankers  in  ccnposite 
wings. 


Julie  Bird,  "HePeak  Lays  Out  Rational  for  Con^osite  Wing," 
Air  Force  Tiaies.  April  29,  1991,  p.  4. 
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Uie  modsm  day  tanker  raros  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  Strategic  Mr 
Ccmitind’s  (sac)  need  to  ertend  the  range  and  power  projection  Cc5>abiiity  of 
its  bonfcer  force.  In  the  late  forties,  bcnber  aircraft  such  as  the  B-29  and 
B-50  were  outfitted  for  air  refueling  purposes  and  redesignated  as  the  KB-29 
and  KB-50.'^  But  the  need  for  more  tanker  airspeed  in  refueling  SRC's  jet 
engined  B-47  bonfcer  became  apparent.  So  in  1950,  the  TC-SH ,  the  first  coniner- 
cial  aircraft  outfitted  for  air  refueling  purposes,  was  added  to  the  SBC 
inventory.  By  the  ndd  1950s,  the  need  for  even  more  speed  in  refueling  SRC's 
B-52  broug^it  the  all-jet  KC-135  into  being.  Tliis  early  version  of  the  Boeing 
707  aircraft  was  the  first  aircraft  specifically  designed  for  air  refueling, 
with  fuel  tanks  built  into  the  fuselage  below  the  cargc/passenger  dedc. 

While  all  the  earlier  tanker  type  aircraft  were  retired  long  ago,  the 
KC-135  has  served  our  nation  since  1957.^  it  is  currently  being  modernized 
with  extremely  fuel  efficient  txirbo-fan  engines  \diich  extend  its  useful  life 
into  the  twenty-first  century,  and  more  inportantly,  greatly  incr^se  its  air 
refueling  offload  ca5)ability.  For  conparison  purposes,  the  RC-135R  has  a 
naxiiiun  range  of  about  4000  miles  with  a  maximum  cargo  load  of  88,000  pounds. 
Ihe  aircraft's  maxiirum  fuel  load  is  just  over  200,000  pounds,  and  all  this 
fuel  can  be  used  to  feed  the  aircraft's  engines.  Qa.  a  typical  air  refueling 
mission,  the  KC-135R  has  a  range  of  about  2100  miles  with  an  offload  of 
120,000  pounds.^  Bny  cargo  carried  reduces  offload  capability  an  equal 
amount.  But  greater  fuel  offloads  for  large  aircraft  such  as  the  C-5,  and  the 


Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Co!uiiar.d,  Office  of  the  Historian,  Seventy  Years  of  Strategic  Air 
Refueling  1318-1988.  A  Chronology.  (Cffut  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  Hay  1990),  pp.  9-li. 
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Air  Force  Magazine,  ed.  by  John  W.  R.  Taylor,  Hay  1990,  p.  153. 


need  for  more  cargo  ce^>ability  than  the  RC-135  could  broi^^t  the  nesrt 

generation  tanker  into  being. 

The  newest  member  of  the  t.anker  xieet^  brou^t  into  service  in  1981,  is 
the  KC-10.  A  modified  version  of  the  wide-body  ccnmercial  DC-10,  the  KC-10  is 
capable  of  receiving  and  offloading  fuel  in-fiight  and  carrying  large  amounts 
of  cargo  simultaneously .  In  its  airlift  role,  it  has  a  maximun  range  of  about 
4^  miles  vdth  a  maximum  payload  of  27  pallets  or  about  170,000  pcxmds  of 
cargo. ^  Designed  to  carry  a  naxiintin  fuel  load  of  340,000  pounds,  the  KC-10 
can  offload  200,000  pounds  of  fuel  with  a  range  of  4,000  miles. ^  Hhile  most 
BSO-lSSs  are  not  Ce5)3ble  of  receiving  fuel  in-flis^t,  the  RC-lO’s  ability  to  do 
so  makes  its  r^l  range  with  fuel  or  cargo  virtiially  unlimited  if  refueled  in¬ 
flict.  Another  featiare  unique  to  the  KC-10  is  its  built  in  capability  to 
refuel  aircraft  by  drogue-to-probe  or  boom-to-receptacle  methods  on  the  same 
missicn,  rfiereas  the  KC-135  most  be  specifically  configured  for  drogtie  refuel¬ 
ing  prior  to  takeoff.  However,  150  RC-135s  and  all  KC-lOs  are  programmed  to 
be  modified  with  three  drogues  to  give  them  more  joint  operability,  especially 
for  operations  like  Desert  Storm  vdridi  involved  refueling  for  D.S.  Bavy, 
British,  and  Saudi  aircraft.^  Upon  completion  of  the  drogue  modification,  all 
the  programmed  tankers  will  lave  wing  tip  and  body  drogues  for  simultaneous 
drogue  refueling  of  three  probe  equipped  aircraft,  or  the  tankers  can  still 
use  boom  to  receptacle  air  refueling  for  Mr  Force  aircraft. 

Currently,  the  tanker  fleet  consists  of  538  KC-135S  and  59  KC-lOs."^ 
However,  128  of  the  KC-135's  are  assigned  to  reserve  forces  and  the  reserves 
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share  all  the  KC-lOs.  In  1989,  a  year  of  relative  peace  in  tl«  world,  Ujs 
tanker  force  flew  49,405  air  refueling  sorties  requiring  135,962  flying 
hours. libout  70  percaat  of  all  air  refueling  sorties  went  to  aircraft  other 
than  SAC  barbers,  underscoring  the  evolving  mission  of  the  tanker  fleet  from 
nuclear  force  air  refueling  roles  toward  ccnventioaial  force  svqport. 

Because  the  air  refueling  force  was  created  for  strategic  stqport  of  SSC 
nuclear  barbers  assigned  to  roles  in  the  natim’s  Single  Integrated  Operation¬ 
al  Plan  (SIC®),  all  tankers  were  assigned  to  SAC  for  (^rational  control  and 
were  exclrrsively  based  in  SAC  air  wings.  SAC,  therefore,  became  the  single 
tanker  msnager  for  RC-10  and  KC-135  aircraft,  responsible  for  air  refueling 
needs  of  all  DSAF  major  ccrarands,  special  operating  agencies,  the  Dqartment 
of  Defense  (including  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps),  and  other  agencies.”*  More¬ 
over,  SAC  has  done  a  svperb  job  ensuring  the  tanker  fleet  has  met  all  SIOP 
roles  and,  to  the  maxunm  extent  p^Ksible,  conventional  force  requirements. 

But  because  of  ever  growing  need  for  conventional  siipport,  a  potential  problem 
was  identified  in  the  0SAF*s  Fiscal  Y^u:  1990  Report  to  the  0.S.  Congress: 


All  RC-135S  are  required  to  support  forces  camiitted  to  the  general 
nucleau:  war  plan,  the  SIOP.  The  RC-lOs  sv^ppoirt  deployment  and  enploy- 
ment  of  general  purpose  forces.  However,  since  this  requirement  far 
excesJs  the  capability  of  the  RC-10,  a  large  nvnfaer  of  RC-135s  are 
assigned  both  SIO?  and  conventional  war  missions.  This  creates  diffi¬ 
cult  allocation  choices  vdien  conventional  operations  are  acconpanied 
by  an  increased  SIOP  readiness  posture...’ 


Since  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  is  still  a  najor  factor  in  planning 
tanker  <peraticns  today,  can  you  iiragine  the  difficulty  of  conducting  a  Desert 
Shield/Storm  type  operation  if  no  RC-135s  could  participate  because  the  SIOP 
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readiness  posture  required  most  of  them  to  be  placed  on  alert?  But  only  the 
KS-IO  is  guaranteed  to  be  avar'able  for  conventional  air  refueling  roles.  In 
fact,  before  the  RC-10  cane  into  service,  the  planned  dual-role  capability  of 
the  aircraft  forced  an  agresnent  between  SBC  and  MBC  concerning  use  of  the  RC- 
10  in  airlift  roles.  Because  of  the  conventional  airlift  role,  the  RC-10  was 
excluded  from  SIOP  roles,  ftnd  when  the  RC-10  is  used  in  cargo  carrying  roles, 
it  falls  under  tl«  operational  control  of  MBC.  Uius,  we  see  the  potential  for 
tug-of-war  between  SBC  and  MBC  over  use  of  this  valuable  aircraft. 

Riowing  that  taiikers  evolved  under  SBC's  control  and  are  now  egneshed  in 
SIOP  and  conventional  air  refueling  roles  and  shared  operational  control 
between  SBC  and  MBC  for  use  of  the  premier  RC-10  aircraft,  vdiat  is  the  driving 
need  to  seemingly  add  another  layer  of  control  on  the  tankers  by  placing  them 
in  ccrposite  wings  controlled  by  the  Tactical  Bar  Ccnrrand  (THC)?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  shrinking  military  budget  and  the  need  to  increase  the  Mr  Force's 
capability  in  conventional  power  projection  and  mobility. 

In  a  Hhite  Paper  titled  ”The  Mr  Force  and  TJ.S.  National  Security,** 
Donald  Rice,  Secretary  of  the  Mr  Force,  lays  out  his  planning  fratneworic  to 
siqjport  the  nation's  defense  strategy.  His  **Gldbal  Reach,  Global  Powetr** 
program  lists  five  priorities: 

1.  SOSEBIN  EErH?RHKE  -  Nuclear  Forces 

2.  PROVIDE  VBRSBTILE  OCHBBT  FORCE  - 
Theater  Operations  and  Power  Projection 

3.  SOPPLY  RBPID  (HXBBL  MOBILITY  -  Mrlifters  and  Tankers 

4.  OCKHJOL  THE  EIQ  <2?0QND  -  Space  and  C3I 

5.  BEJILD  D.S.  INFLOENCE  -  Strengthening  Security^ 

But  even  thou^  nuclear  deterrence  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Tkiicn  is  still  of 
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hig^iest  priority,  the  Ml  Force's  shrinking  budget  is  forcing  Mr  Force  l«id- 
ers  to  "sacrifice  force  size  to  protect  readiness  and  key  weapoos."^  This 
translates  inmediately  to  retirenient  of  many  B-52  barbers,  and  makes  the 
purchase  of  more  than  a  few  B-2  barbers  seem  unlikely.  But  as  the  nuclear 
barber  force  shrinks  and  the  need  for  nuclear  st^port  roles  of  the  tanker 
declines,  the  strategic  mobility  role  for  conventicaial  operations  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Secretary  Rice  says: 


Given  the  ur^redictability  of  the  future,  our  force  planning  must 
call  for  an  incr^sed  enpbasis  on.  force  projection  capabilities 
— a  shift  toward  even  more  flexible,  rapidly  responding  precise, 
lethal  forces  with  global  r«tdi.  Ihe  Mr  Force's  focus  will  be  on 
enibasizing  those  inherent  oharacteristics  of  Mrpower — speed,  range, 
flexibility,  precision,  and  lethality — ihioh  best  stiport  D.S.  na¬ 
tional  security  in  the  uncertain  world  of  the  1990s  and  beyond. . . 

In  relative  terms,  the  Mr  Force  will  be  more  OCMOS  based,  with 
smaller  and  more  efficient  base  structure  at  hone  and  abroad. . . 

Ihe  emerging  Mr  Force  will  provide  uaiatched  c^iabilities  in  extend¬ 
ing  D.S.  global  reach  and  the  ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  fast  de 
vel oping  conventional  crises.^ 


The  Secretary  also  went  on  to  say  in  his  White  Paper,  'iPaced  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  reduced  oversets  bases  for  all  D.S.  forces,  the  concept  of  global 
reach. .  .higoli^ts  aerial  tankers  as  a  critical  asset  in  meeting  future 
needs."  Citing  the  need  for  an  agile,  modernized  carbination  of  fighters, 
long  range  bonbers,  precision  standoff  weapons,  tankers  and  reconnaissance  and 
caiminicaticns  assets,  he  says  tankers  are  the  lifeline  of  global  rrach  be¬ 
cause  they  increase  range,  bonb  load,  and  loiter  times  and  leverage  all  serv¬ 
ice  capabilities  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  axr,^  Going  further.  Secretary  Rice 
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groi?)ed  tankers  into  the  strategic  mobility  category  and  idsitified  the  tanker 
force  as  a  naticoal  asset,  along  with  airlifters,  rather  than  listing  them  as 
strategic  nucl^r  assets."^ 

THierefore,  we  see  the  Secretciry’s  desire  to  maximize  power  projection 
and  mobility  as  a  driving  force  b^iind  the  decision  to  groiro  tankers  into 
ccnposite  wings.  2is  the  overedl  ntpfcer  of  wings  decreases.  Secretary  Rice 
wants  to  force  value  of  the  remaining  wings  and  keep  fiir  Force  ccnbat 

power  as  hi^  as  possible.  But  we  also  see  what  afp^rs  to  be  a  najor  shift 
from  loddng  at  tankers  as  primarily  SIOP  assets  to  a  predominant  enphasis  on 
the  tanker’s  conventional  c^>ahility.  Moreover,  the  ccnposite  wing  concept, 
while  attenpting  to  satisfy  the  Secretary’s  desire  for  power-packed  groipings 
of  aircraft,  leaves  open  to  question  of  whether  this  ccnc^t  allows  for  effi¬ 
cient  management  of  the  tanker  as  a  national  asset  for  the  good  of  all  air 
refueling  users.  However,  before  we  dral  with  that  question,  we  need  to  look 
more  closely  at  sdiat  a  ccnposite  wing  is  all  about. 

THE  OCHPOSnE  HIMG  BND  ITS  flDVSRiaGES 

The  hi^ily  mobile  ccnposite  wing  envisioned  by  Secretary  Rice  is  made  iq> 
of  many  kinds  of  aircraft  that  will  d^loy  as  a  package  to  future  trouble 
spots  anywhere  in  the  wrld.  The  recent  war  with  Iraq  gave  the  critical  boost 
to  the  decision  to  reorganize  Air  Force  wings  into  ccnposite  groips  of  air¬ 
craft.  In  short,  the  war  made  clear  to  everyone  involved  that  air  power’s 
effectiveness  and  ability  to  influence  events  is  enhanced  vben  it  is  deployed 
in  an  integrated  manner.  Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  will  have  at  least  two 
types  of  ccnposite  wings.  Cne  type,  made  vp  of  F-15E  Strike  Essies,  F-15C 
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Eagles,  lugfct  capable  F-16s,  E-3A  Mrbome  Waniiiig  and  Control  Systan  air¬ 
craft,  KC-10  and/or  KC-135  tanker  aircraft  (that  can  also  serve  as  cargo 
carriers),  and  an  associated  B-52  barber  coni>onent  will  be  organized  to  r«idh 
cnit  over  long  distances  and  take  inniediate  strike  action.  General  McPeak  says 
a  good  exanple  of  such  a  strike  was  the  one-time  action  raid  against  Libyan 
President  Moanirar  Gadhafi.^ 

The  second  type  of  ccrposite  wing  will  be  designed  to  svi>port  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  G.S.  ground  forces.  This  type  wing  will  inclxjde  A-lOA  Thunderbolt 
II  attack  planes,  OA-lOA  observation  aircraft,  F-16s,  C-130s,  aaad  tankers. 
General  McPeaK  envisions  this  type  of  wing  will  support  the  Anry's  82nd  Air¬ 
borne  Division,  deploying  with  the  82nd  and  organizing  to  siflpport  the  division 
in  rtassioTiS  requiring  rapid  troop  response.  Such  actions  ndght  require  air¬ 
field  seizure  or  deterrent  presence  as  in  Desert  Shield.^  Interestingly, 
Desert  Shield  underscored  the  need  for  a  ccnposite  ground  force  siqport  wing. 
During  the  early  stage  of  Desert  Shield,  only  two  squadrons  of  F-15s  were 
available  to  protect  the  precarious  position  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division, 
the  first  troops  to  arrive  on  scene.  Secretary  Rice  didn't  think  that  ar¬ 
rangement  would  have  provided  the  82nd  inuch  firepower  had  the  Iraqis 
attacked.''  This  second  type  of  ccnposite  wing  eliminates  that  kind  of  vulner¬ 
ability.  Of  significant  note,  MAC  strategic  airlifters  will  not  participate 
in  either  ccnposite  wing  conc^t.^  Because  of  national  airlift  roles  under 
DSIRANSCCM,  MftC's  strategic  airlift  assets  will  not  be  parceled  c  ic.  But  no 
natter  vdiat  type  of  ccnposite  wing  is  considered,  tankers  are  involved. 
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At  this  time,  it's  uncertain  how  nany  Air  Force  wings  will  be  included 
in  the  Cv:3n>osite  concept.  However,  the  Air  Force  is  reducing  to  26  cotibat 
coded  fighter  and  attack  wings  with  about  72  aircraft  in  each-active  duty 
forces  will  have  15  wings,  reserve  forces  will  have  11.^  But  General  McPeak 
says  the  distinction  between  tactical  and  strategic  units  will  fade  as  the 
force  evolves  towcuxi  conposite  wings,  trained  and  outfitted  for  multiple 
missions.  Even  strategic  bonbers  will  eventually  be  based  in  these  conbat 
units. ^  Thus,  it's  a  safe  estimate  tlmt  all  15  active  duty  wings  will  be 
transformed  into  conposite  wings  sooner  or  later.  And  the  tanker  support 
package  assigned  to  each  wiijg  may  include  rp  to  20  aircraift,  possibly  with  a 
mix  of  KC-135S  and  RC-lOs.  For  the  inmediate  future,  KC-lOs  are  being  as¬ 
signed  first,  with  20  now  in  the  new  4th  Wing  at  Seymour  Johnson  ABB,  North 
Carolina,  and  an  unannounced  nunber  to  go  to  the  new  conposite  wing  being 
built  at  Mountain  Heme  AFB,  Idaho.  the  end  of  1993,  the  KC-135  fleet  will 
be  reduced  to  469  aircraft  with  222  of  these  in  the  reserves.^  This  leaves 
247  KC-135S  in  the  active  force.  If  the  59  KC-lOs  and  247  KC-135s  are  par¬ 
celed  out  to  all  15  cenbat  wings,  each  wing  would  have  20  tankers  assigned. 
Moreover,  a  20  tanker  squadron  would  give  a  tremendous  airlift  and  refueling 
capability  to  any  cenposite  wing  as  Desert  Storm  proved. 

During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  a  conposite  wing  was  created  at  Incdrlik 
2ffi,  Turkey,  to  provide  a  second  front  to  the  war.  The  7440th  Cenposite  Wing 
included  F-16s,  A-lOs,  F-15s,  E-3A  SWACS  aircraft,  EF-llls,  F-4Gs,  C-130s,  and 
KC-135  tankers.'^  According  to  General  McPeak,  "It  was  a  textbook  conposite 
wing.  They  had  air  siperlority  capability;  they  had  a  ground  attadc  capabili- 
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ty;  they  had  BWRCS;  they  had  electronic  coibat  aircraft  r^resenting  the  full 
range  of  capabilities  that  were  needed  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  noirth  part 
of  Iraq.  Ls  a  consequence,  they  were  able  to  sinplify  the  ccranand  and  control 
arrangements  enormoiBly.”'^  Ihe  7440th  flew  4600  combat  sorties  in  day  and 
night  strike  packages  without  loss  of  a  single  plane  to  Iraqi  forces,  ^he  day 
strikes  enployed  55  aircraft— 20  F-16Cs  with  gravity  bombs  for  grouDod  targets; 
eight  F-4Gs  with  HaRMs  and  Shrike  missiles  for  hitting  anti-aircreift  artillery 
and  SAM  ccnmand  posts;  eight  F-15Es  armed  with  Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  missiles 
provided  fighter  CAP;  three  F-lllAs  shielded  the  force  from  enemy  radar;  one 
BC-130  jannied  Iraqi  comnunications;  one  E-3A  coordinated  missicn  activity;  and 
five  ship  R2-135  cells  provided  continuous  air  refueling  support  near  the 
Iraqi  border."^  The  night  strike  package  iised  40  aircraft  in  about  the  same 
mix  but  added  12  F-lllEs  with  gravity  bombs.  In  addition,  F-16s  were  recon¬ 
figured  to  act  as  Wild  Weasels  at  night  and  went  after  radars  with  HZ^RMs  and 
Shrike  missiles.  Towering  above  all  other  wings  in  the  war,  the  outstanding 
success  of  the  7440th  highlighted  the  advantages  of  composite  wings. 

The  primary  advantage  of  the  composite  wing  was  very  obvious  to  the  wing 
ccmmaiKier  of  the  7440th,  Brigadier  General  Lee  A.  Downer.  In  short,  he  was 
the  sole  conmander  in  charge  of  putting  together  the  war  effort  that  employed 
10  different  types  of  aircraft,  2,000  siqpport  personnel,  and  incredible  moun¬ 
tains  of  speire  parts  from  10  bases  in  the  United  States  and  Eurc^.  "Having 
everyone  and  everything  under  his  conroand  allowai  him  to  change  details  asso- 
ciattjd  with  mission  timing  and  aircraft  maintenance  priorities  without  worry¬ 
ing  whether  another  coraiander  would  be  thrown  off  schedule  or  whether  a  par- 
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tictilar  aircraft  was  needed  elsewhere."^  Integration  of  all  the  forces  was 
made  easy... ’They  jxist  saluted  snartly  and  did  it.  According  to  General 
McPeak,  having  that  integration  meant  Lieutenant  General  Charles  A.  Homer/ 
the  Joint  Air  Forces  Conpcnent  Ckimander  of  all  air  forces  during  Desert 
Storm,  "didn't  have  to  send  the  7440th  a  ccnplete  script  descrilxLng  every 
action  he  wanted  them  to  take.  He  was  able  to  send  less  detailed  instructions 
than  those  to  forces  in  the  south  vAiich  were  spread  out  across  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.”^  Thus,  the  7440th  illustrated  three  principles  for  successful 
coiposite  operation:  "give  a  single  ccmtiaiyier  a  mission  to  do;  give  him  the 
resources  to  acconplish  the  mission;  and  give  him  broad  guidelines  on  how  to 
do  it  and  leave  the  detailed  planning  to  him."^ 

But  the  ccnposite  wing  not  only  sinplifies  and  streamlines  cciiiiand  rela¬ 
tionships  above  wing  level — it  also  allows  greatly  simplified  structtare  within 
the  wing.  With  the  goal  of  reduced  overhead  and  increased  efficiency,  each 
wing  will  initially  have  four  groups  reporting  to  the  ccnmander.  Ihe  Opera¬ 
tions  Grotp  will  include  all  the  flying  squadrons  axid  an  operations  squadron 
v^ch  will  provide  weather,  air  traffic  services,  and  airfield  management.  A 
Logistics  Group  will  contain  rraintenance,  transportation,  and  logistic  support 
squadrons.  A  Support  Groijp  will  include  all  other  air-base  operability  func¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Personnel  Office,  Finance,  the  Officer's  Club,  and  golf 
course.  Ihe  Medical  Group  completes  the  structure.^  But  within  a  short  time. 
General  McPeak  would  like  to  further  streamline  the  organizational  chart  by 
combining  operations  and  maintenance  fmctions.  In  his  conc^t,  the  opera- 
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tional  flying  squadron  ccrnnander  will  be  re^£H2nsible  for  edl  operations  and 
inaintenance  of  the  squadron's  assigned  aircraft.  This  irakes  one  person  total¬ 
ly  responsible  for  all  aircraft  of  a  certain  type.  Currently,  the  flying 
squadron  ccninander  is  responsible  for  assigned  aircraft  only  ^Mle  they  are 
cdrbome.  When  a  late  takeoff  occurs  or  aircraft  danage  is  found  long  after  a 
flight,  neither  the  operations  or  maintenance  ccnmander  can  often  agree  on  vdio 
gets  the  blame.  Urns,  the  new  organization  General  McFeak  envisions  would  fix 
responsibility  to  one  person  for  each  type  aircraft. 

Another  advantage  to  the  conposite  wing  is  its  sinplified  training  plan. 
The  former  monolithic  aircraft  wing  could  only  train  with  other  aircraft  in 
integrated  combat  packages  during  lauge  scale  exercises  or  during  the  war 
itself.  However,  the  composite  wing  puts  combat  packages  together  at  the  wing 
level  and  allows  the  wing's  units  to  train  and  plan  together  as  a  single, 
integrated  unit.  Moreover,  the  integration  of  strategic,  tactical,  and  logis¬ 
tical  plaiming  by  people  working  in  close  proximity  is  a  key  factor  to  in¬ 
creasing  flexibility  in  a  unit."^  Physical  proximity  not  only  makes  scheduling 
of  training  much  easier  than  with  dispersed  units,  but  more  importantly,  trims 
valuable  time  from  the  planning  required  to  assemble  force  packages  in  crisis 
sitiiations.'^  Composite  wing  planners  will  know  what  the  wing  can  do  and  can 
logically  tailor  force  packages  to  meet  any  need  without  undue  over  or  under 
kill  in  their  resource  planning  factors. 

As  the  unit  trains  together,  tactics  ran  be  adapted  to  better  accomplish 
the  mission.  During  Desert  Storm,  as  tankers  and  fighters  frcmi  the  same  base 
continually  worked  together,  more  efficient  tactics  evolved.  In  one  case,  a 
five  ship  KC-135  formation  was  routinely  placed  in  orbit,  only  to  wait  for 
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their  P-16  fighters  to  launch  frcm  the  same  base  at  a  later  LLne  and  join  the 
tankers  for  refueling  before  going  cn  to  their  targets.  The  crews  soon  dis¬ 
covered  they  could  save  over  an  hour  on  each  ndssicn  by  just  performing  simul¬ 
taneous  Buddy  departtires,  refueling  the  fighters  enroute  to  the  orbit  drop  off 
point,  and  recovering  ininediately  rather  than  waiting  in  orbit  for  recovery 
instmctions . ^  In  normal  training  conditicns,  a  procedure  as  siiqple  as  this 
can  take  months  to  work  out  between  dispersed  units  who  practice  together  only 
infrequently.  Obviously,  the  potential  innovation  for  tactics  and  training  in 
ccnposite  wings  is  unlimited.  And  the  bottom  line  result  of  the  process  is 
inproved  doctrine  csnd  ccnfcat  capability. 

In  fact,  a  new  air  doctrine  referred  to  as  ”hyperwar"  developed  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  because  of  the  integrated  actions  of  all  aircraft  working 
together  so  closely.  In  theory,  this  doctrine  calls  for  air  forces  to  bombard 
air  defense  networks,  telephone  systems,  electrical  generating  plants  and 
other  targets  de^  in  enemy  territory  in  a  suddoi  and  overwhelming  strategic 
air  campaign.^  The  goal  is  to  achieve  near-instantaneous  paralysis  of  the 
enemy's  war-fitting  capabilities.  Colonel  John  Warden,  Air  Force  Deputy 
Director  for  War  Elghtiiig  Ccnc^ts,  says  the  war  against  Iraq  "has  established 
the  model  for  operations  above  the  guerrilla  level  for  the  next  quarter  cen- 
tury."'’  On  a  smaller  scale  than  the  total  air  war  of  Desert  Stozm,  ccnposite 
wings  are  ideally  suited  to  deliver  a  "hyperwar"  punch.  And  the  tanker  has  a 
key  role  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  just  as  the  tanker  supports  most  other 
facets  of  doctrine  vdiether  termed  "aerospace"  or  "air- land." 

In  final  analysis,  we  can  conclude  the  composite  wing  allows  the  tanker 
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to  better  satisfy  the  basic  principles  of  war  as  set  forth  by  Air  Force  Manu-i 
1-1.  Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine.^  Air  war  history  fran  Vietnam  to  noW/  and 
especially  Desert  Shield/ Storm,  testifies  that  vdiatever  the  oblective  or 
military  action  the  wing  must  acccnplish,  tankers  will  be  integrated  into  the 
strike  package.  Since  the  conposite  wing  coimander  has  his  own  tanker  squad¬ 
ron,  he  can  c^ly  the  benefits  of  the  tactics  and  training  the  tankers  and 
other  wing  aircraft  have  peirfected  to  get  the  most  from  the  tankers*  fuel 
offload  capability.  After  ccnpleting  low  or  high  altitude  refueling  tactics 
as  required  to  guarantee  security  of  the  mission,  all  aircraft  in  the  strike 
package  can  seize  the  initiative  and  take  the  offensive  against  their  targets 
simultaneously  or  in  waves  and  achieve  utmost  advantage  from  surprise.  With 
the  luxury  of  full  fuel  tanks,  the  attack  aircraft  can  readily  maneuver  to  hit 
targets  from  any  direction,  therdi^  taking  full  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
apply  mass  and  economy  of  force  to  destroy  the  enanmy. 

And  the  list  of  doctrinal  advantages  continues.  K.lth  the  range  and 
force  multiplier  effects  from  indigenous  air  refueling,  the  commander  can  take 
full  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  set  the  timing  and  tarco  of  the  battle, 
optimizing  use  of  bis  forces  to  dominate  the  action,  remain  unpredictable,  and 
create  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  enemy.  As  in  the  case  oi  the  7440th 
Composite  Wing,  unity  of  command  within  the  wing,  combined  with  ccmmon  tacti¬ 
cal  doctrine,  achieved  great  unity  of  effort  through  sj^nplifying  the  nhain  of 
command  and  operating  procedures  for  the  tanker.  In  the  j  .  run,  including 
tanker  crews  in  the  composite  wing  and  allcxdng  them  to  » ork  regularly  in 
training  with  the  crews  they  stqpport  in  combat  will  improve  the  cohesion  of 
the  force  package.  In  addition,  inclusion  of  tankers  in  the  wing  gives  the 
wing  ccmimander  maximum  control  of  all  locrLstics  features  of  the  tanker — cargo 
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hauling,  passenger  rroveniait,  and  adr  refueling  capabilities.  Tixus,  the  ccm- 
mander  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  tanker's  characteristics  and  fi?^t  more 
successfully  throug^i  better  adherence  to  the  g^uierally  acc^ted  principles  of 
war  (underscored  in  this  and  the  previous  paragr^h). 

•Though  use  of  tankers  in  coiposite  wings  has  1  rraendous  advantages  in 
ccnibat  sitixations,  there  are  several  problens  to  >1. .2  concerning  the 
tanker's  use  in  this  conc^t.  I've  already  all  *>. ■  ic  --.y  ,  atial  tug-of-war 
for  <^raticoal  control  of  the  tanker  in  ny  discussir.  ,  of  the  history  and 
backgrotrcd  of  the  tanker.  So  let's  now  focus  att«it  ■  ui  those  probleras  or 
discidvantages  and  discuss  their  inpact  on  the  conpos,.  vdng. 

PRCBLEMS  aSSOCIfiTED  WITH  TINKERS  IN  CXMPOSITE  WINGS 

Perhaps  one  of  the  trickiest  prdblenis  facing  tanker  operations  in  the 
ccnposite  wing  concept  concerns  operational  control  and  centralized  schedul¬ 
ing.  If  the  tanker  is  tnily  a  national  asset  as  Secretary  Rice  says  it  is. 
r-/id  if  there  are  only  a  fixed  nunber  of  tankers,  especiai’y  KC-lOs,  bow  will 
all  the  users  >dio  need  air  refueling  reo-ave  an  equitable  share  of  tanker 
srqport  to  meet  their  needs  if  the  tankers  are  dedicated  to  ccnposite  wing 
activity?  Certain  air  refueling  xisers  such  as  MBC,  the  Navy ,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  will  not  be  part  of  ccnposite  wings,  yet  their  air  refueling  needs  must 
continue  to  be  satisfied.  Under  the  ccnposite  wing  concept,  SAC  will  retain 
operational  control  of  the  tankers  for  centralized  scheduling.  However,  the 
ccnposite  wings  will  be  ccninanded  by  BVCJ  wing  ccninanders  who  are  not  in  the 
sac  chain  of  ccnmand.  In  addition,  operational  control  of  the  KC-10  goes  to 
Mac  vdien  the  aircraft  is  involved  in  cargo  or  passenger  hauling.  Who  wins  in 
this  type  situation? 

Usually  the  wing  ccmrander  vdio  owns  the  asset  wins  because  possession  is 
nine-tenths  of  the  battle.  Moreover,  the  wing  cctrnEnder  has  one  thing  in 
mind — c^etting  the  most  out  of  wing  assets  for  the  good  of  the  wing.  In  the 


ndd  1970's,  after  the  Vietnam  War,  vring  cctimanders  in  SRC  had  great  latitude 
and  control  of  vibo  they  would  give  refuelii^  support.  For  the  most  part,  SRC 
tankers  refueled  SRC  bcnhers  located  at  the  same  base.  It  was  only  natural 
for  the  wing's  tankers  to  take  care  of  the  wing's  bcrfcers  first  and  give 
leftover  sorties  mostly  to  other  receiver  aircraft  units  in  the  same  vicinity. 
But  thi.'=:  ?.Epareit  'good  deal'  for  SftC  wings  resulted  in  inconsistent  txraining 
levels  and  flying  hour  distribution  for  the  crew  force.  Furthermore,  serious 
problems  in  equitable  cross-ccirmand  scheduling  of  tanker  support  sorties  soon 
developed,  eracerbateo  by  the  drastic  increase  in  nutbers  of  air  refuelrble 
aircraXt  coming  into  the  Mr  Force  inventory  in  the  late  1970s. 

When  TRC  and  MAC  realized  their  crews  weren't  receiving  enough  air 
refueling  stpport  and  training,  a  cry  went  out  for  more  equitable  scheduling, 
thus.  Headquarters  SAC  developed  a  centralized  tanker  scheduling  process  idiLdh 
provides  equitable  allocation  of  available  air  refueling  sxipport  sorties  to 
all  Major  Ccmrand  users  inclxading  the  Navy  and  Harme  Corps.  Under  the  com¬ 
posite  wing  ccnc^t,  this  centralised  scheduling  process  will  still  be  per¬ 
formed  by  SAC.  But  how  can  the  wing  ccnmanaer  nake  his  tankers  available  fur 
equitable  distribution  of  tanker  sorties  to  units  outside  the  wing,  vhen  the 
^ole  idea  of  the  composite  wing  is  cchesiveness  ard  cJose  training  of  units 
in  the  wing?  CertaiJ?ly,  there  will  not  be  as  many  air  refueling  sorties 
available  to  units  oi  cpide  the  wing  as  was  previously  made  available  in  the 
old  monolithic  SRC  wing  stru-rture.  Effects  of  this  on  air  refuelijig  training 
will  be  especially  acute  dturing  the  years  o£  rraasiticn  to  the  composite  wing. 

Another  factor  which  will,  reduce  the  nunber  of  tanker  training  sorties 
available  will  be  increased  use  of  the  tanker  for  cargo  and  passenger  hauling 
missicns.  After  the  Vietnam  War,  SAC  wing  commanders  became  very  adept  at 

;he  cargo/passenger  capability  of  the  tanker.  In  fact,  a  Ccngressicoal 
investigation  revealed  the  tankers  were  cacpeting  with  the  airlines  in  move¬ 
ment  of  passengers  and  were  involved  in  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  by  hauling  more 
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Coors  beer  across  state  bcRjndaries  than  Coors*  own  distribution  trucks.  When 
a  doctored  picture  of  a  KC-135,  painted  like  a  Coors  beer  can,  appeared  in  a 
national  news  nagazine,  SiC  cargo  hauling  missions  were  canned  so  to  sprak. 
Suddenly,  cargo  hauling  missicns  in  the  RC-135  were  forbidden  by  SftC  regula¬ 
tion,  and  wing  ccraianders  had  to  justify  to  hi^ier  headquarters  any  landing 
involving  stops  at  other  bases.  In  the  conposite  wing,  rac  wing  ccraianders 
should  be  free  to  use  their  tanker  assets  f«5r  maxinun  training  and  logistics 
si^port  for  the  wing.  As  we've  already  seen,  both  the  KC-135  and  KC-10  can 
carry  cargo.  However,  KC-135s  are  bound  strictly  by  S2^'s  regulations  for 
carrying  cargo  and  passengers,  fdiereas  the  KC-lOs  Ceun?  cargo  and  passengers 
under  the  MAC  system  and  sometimes  under  the  SAC  system.  I  don't  believe  the 
TZiC  composite  wing  corarander  will  resort  to  the  excesses  of  the  past  in  carry¬ 
ing  unauthorized  cargo  on  tankers.  Certainly,  the  ccranander  should  not  be 
ham-strung  by  two  sets  of  regulations  concerning  Ccugo  and  passenger  hauling. 

Coordination  and  reporting  problems  will  be  increased  as  SAC  will  have 
to  depend  on  TAC  for  timely  update  of  tanker  locations  and  ava  lability.  In 
exercises  and  large  scale  operations,  tankers  from  many  wings  will  have  to  be 
employed.  For  example,  d^loyment  of  a  composite  wing  to  an  overseas  location 
will  require  far  more  tankers  than  assigned  to  the  deploying  wing-  To  get  an 
F-15  f  i^'  car  to  Saudi  Arabia  during  Desert  Shield  required  seven  separate  air 
refuelings,  with  tankers  conveniently  positioned  all  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Mediterranean  Sea.  Keeping  track  of  all  tanker  locations  in  such  ppera- 
■■.ions  is  a  tremendous  challenge.  And  now,  for  continuous  rqpdate  of  tankers 
available  to  support  mission  taskings,  SAC  will  have  to  coordinate  with  TAC, 
addii-g  an  extra  layer  of  work  on  the  tanker  sdieduling  staff.  In  addition  MAC 
will  have  to  coordirate  with  both  SAC  and  TAC  for  use  of  KC-lOs  in  the  MAC 
channel.  How  well  will  SAC,  MAC,  and  TAC  ccranand  posts  function  together  in 
free  flow  of  reports  and  coordination? 

A  more  pressing  problem  concerns  SIOP  alert.  As  tankers  are  increasing- 


ly  relocated  to  coiiKJsite  wings,  hew  will  the  SIOP  be  sv^iported?  Will  tanJeers 
be  placed  on  inraediate  response  alert  at  their  new  locations?  Will  they  be 
used  in  a  satellite  alert  concept  at  locations  ^diere  SftC  nuclear  bcnfcers  are 
located?  Or  will  alert  be  changed  to  sane  new  conc^t  like  strip  alert?  If 
the  National  CoinBad  Authority  believes  notification  times  for  nuclear  attack 
by  the  Soviets  are  greatly  increased  in  the  post  Cold  War  world,  perhaps 
tankers  can  be  generated,  left  on  strip  alert  ready  to  start  engines,  with 
cr««s  at  hate  aa  tel^hoie  standby.  Most  likely,  alert  duty  as  we  know  it 
today,  will  not  go  away  conpletely.  So  the  question  of  building  an  alert 
support  infrastructure  in  the  cerposite  wing  renains.  Hew  costly  will  this 
be,  and  how  will  the  SIOT  support  detract  from  the  training  and  edhesiveness 
of  the  wing's  tanker  crews  with  noi-SKP  crewmenbers? 

On  the  personnel  side,  upward  movenent  and  prontotion  opportunity  for 
tanker  crewmeobers  in  TAC  coiposite  wings  will  present  serious  problens. 
Moreover,  General  MePeak  has  stated  his  plan  to  have  TAC  generals  ccrananding 
each  of  the  15  active  duty  wings.  What's  more,  the  coqposite  wing  Operations 
Group  cemnander  will  be  a  llAC  colonel  with  fiefcter  background.  So  pet^le 
aspiring  to  those  positions  must  cone  up  through  the  nontal  lAC  fighter/bcnfcer 
ciircraft  channel.  This  means  the  hi^iest  position  in  the  wing  for  a  tanker 
person  is  squadron  carmander,  usually  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Furtbennore,  in 
cerpetition  with  TAC  fighter  crewmatfcers  for  a  very  limited  nuriber  of  defi¬ 
nitely  promote  reconinendations  controlled  by  the  wing  cemtander,  tanker  crew- 
menbers  can  ejqpect  less  promotion  opportunity  than  filter  types  »ho  can  go 
all  the  way  to  the  top.  Even  the  new  dual  track  Ikidergraduate  Pilot  Training 
system  tte  Air  Ebrce  is  currently  transiti caring  to,  conspires  to  keep  tanker 
crewmenbers  from  ever  cross-training  as  tighter  or  benber  pilots — pilots  are 
either  'heavy*  or  'fighter*  qualified  for  their  careers  by  the  track  they 
enter  as  lieutenants.  Thus,  tanker  crewmenbers*  potential  for  frustration  is 
high  and  retention  rates  will  probably  be  even  worse  than  the  low  30  percent 


they  are  now.  What  can  TSC  do  to  resfjlve  these  personnel  prdolens? 

Another  good  question  is  who  will  advocate  tanker  prograns  to  the  Air 
Staff?  Will  SAC  continue  to  be  the  focal  point  for  all  tanker  prograns  sudi 
as  flying  hours,  c^>eraticns  plans,  aircraft  upgrades,  modificaticn,  and  nain- 
tenance,  and  countless  other  prograns  such  as  tanker  simulators  and  training? 
As  more  and  more  TAC  emblens  aure  painted  on  the  tails  of  tankers,  and  TAC 
takes  possession  of  the  aircraft  and  crewmaibers,  will  SAC  continue  to  fisiit 
as  hard  for  tasaker  program  money  as  for  B-2  and  other  bcnber  related  programs? 
Surely  seme  of  the  responsibility  for  tanker  programs  will  shift  to  TRC.  If 
so,  will  lac  give  the  tanker  programs  proper  priority  as  national  assets,  or 
will  TAC  programners  be  more  interested  in  mon^  for  figditer  programs?  Even 
with  SAC  advocating  the  program,  the  tanker  flying  hour  program  comes  under 
constant  attack  from  sources  in  Congress,  the  Pentagon,  and  within  Headquar¬ 
ters  SAC  because  operations  and  maintenance  funds  for  a  fleet  of  over  500 
tanker  is  extranely  large.  To  fund  tanker  flying  hours  in  the  new  fiscally 
constrained  enviroonent  of  the  1990s  will  require  offsets  in  other  programs 
SAC  or  TAC  desire.  Will  SAC  or  TAC  advocate  more  than  the  m^er  15  to  18 
flying  hours  a  month  mest  tanker  crews  currently  receive?  Will  tanker  crew- 
menfcer  proficiency  rates  suffer  \jnder  the  composite  management  between  TAC  and 
SAC?  It*s  possible,  unless  someone  strongly  advocates  the  tanker  program. 

Another  potential  problem  ar^  critical  to  the  operation  of  the  compos¬ 
ite  wing  is  logistics.  General  Robert  D.  Russ,  recently  retired  commander  of 
TAC,  acknowledged  logistics  is  lUnre  complicated  for  wings  of  multiple  type 
aircraft.'^  Indeed,  past  Air  Force  doctrine  did  not  espouse  stationing  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  aircraft  together  because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  main- 
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taining  dissimilar  planes  together.^  But  General  Russ  believes  hi^  reliabil¬ 
ity  rates  of  ai  rcraft  as  we  saw  during  Desert  Storm  may  prevent  logistics 
problems  from  being  show  stoppers.  Coder  currait  plans  to  keep  cperaticns  and 
mairtenance  funding  for  «ich  wing  about  the  same  as  it  is  now,  the  rlr  Force 
is  hoping  iirprovemaits  in  reliability  and  maintainability  of  aircraft  ccnpo- 
nents  will  achieve  large  gains  in  efficiency  and  make  the  ccnposite  wing  work 
properly.  If  these  gains  in  efficiency  are  possible,  intermediate  maintenance 
functions,  one  level  of  the  Mr  Force’s  three  level  maintenance  system,  can  be 
removed  fran  the  wing  and  pooled  at  seme  other  location.^ 

Moreover,  reliability  of  ccnplicated  electronics  systems  has  gr^tly 
improved  during  the  1980s.  Because  of  this,  SftC  discovered  that  having  elec¬ 
tronic  repair  shops  at  each  base  is  less  cost  effective  for  routine  repair 
than  sending  coiponents  to  regional  repair  centers.  During  1990,  regional 
repair  work  on  RC-135  and  B-52  avionics  repairs  allowed  SBC  to  cut  235  nHnpow- 
er  slots.  Furthermore,  internal  diagocstics  testing  equipnait  in  several 
types  of  aircraft  has  drastically  reduced  the  time  required  to  locate  prob¬ 
lems.  Combining  these  savings  with  inerrased  cross-training  to  enable  maii^te- 
nance  crewmembers  to  work  on  several  different  aircraft  subsystems  inst^d  of 
specializing  will  keep  the  cost  of  logistics  as  low  as  possible.  Even  if 
composite  wings  are  more  expensive  to  C5>erate  thar  specialized  wings,  Lawrence 
Korb,  former  assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  In¬ 
stallations,  and  Logistics),  says,  "It  makes  sense  to  put  units  together  for 
d^loyraent  in  (more  combat  effective)  fighting  packages. .  .Cost  is  not  every- 
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thing. 

Finally,  hew  vri.ll  reserve  force  tankers  tie  in  to  corrposite  vrings?  Fill 
the  reserve  force's  11  vrings  be  loosely  structxired  for  caiposite  activity  or 
vri.ll  they  ke^  the  same  structure  as  the  reserves  currently  use  vri.th  individu¬ 
al  units  called  up  to  fit  in  wherever  needed?  With  222  KC-135s  in  the  re¬ 
serves  and  two  squadrems  of  IK-IO  reserve  cr&is,  this  force  must  be  integrated 
into  Slop  alert,  exercise,  contimuaticn  training,  and  pperaticcal  support 
requirements.  But  in  the  Pentagon's  new  Total  Force  Policy  Report  to  Con¬ 
gress,  reserve  tankers  will  have  fewer  roles  supporting  the  SICS*  and  added 
enphasis  on  mc&ility  sipport.^  Even  though  the  Reserves  will  have  a  dimin¬ 
ished  role  in  nuclear  support  roles,  if  integration  with  all  ar^is  of  tanker 
support  requironents  is  done  properly,  active  duty  tankers  can  be  relieved 
somewhat  from  collateral  roles  and  perhaps  have  more  time  for  training  with 
their  composite  wings.  Beyond  question,  the  reserve  tankers  can  provide  a 
great  deal  of  deployment  support  for  operations  like  Desert  Shield.  In  turn, 
composite  wing  tankers  can  be  freed  to  deploy  vri.th  their  vdngs  and  carry  fuel 
or  cargo  as  required  by  the  situation.  In  any  event,  how  the  reserves  are 
used  vri.ll  have  a  significant  inpact  on  active  duty  tankers  in  composite  vrings. 

So  these  are  the  problems  confronting  tanker  cg^eratiens  in  the  new 
composite  wing  structure.  In  ray  opinion,  the  truly  significant  problems  are 
managing  the  tanker  as  a  national  asset  vdxile  keeping  it  in  the  composite  vring 
for  training  cohesiveness  and  t-^1oT>g  care  of  'heavy*  tanker  aircraft  personnel 
in  a  vring  donrinated  by  'fichter*  type  ccmnBnders.  Solutions  to  the  other 
prcblens  such  as  the  impact  of  SIOP  alert  sujport  vriLll  be  fairly  easy  to  solve 
over  time  as  new  plans  are  develc^jed  and  support  requrixaments  are  determined. 
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However,  tanker  nanageroent  and  personnel  prcfclatB  require  a  radical  solution. 
Keeping  the  tanker  under  SftC  operational  control  and  attempting  to  force  TAG 
wing  ccraraivders  to  understand  the  tanker's  global  mission  would  be  merely  a 
band  aid  approach  to  the  prdslems,  and  offers  no  real  solution  to  the  tanker 
perscnnel  prdalems.  Thus,  I  make  the  following  recomtendation. 


REOClMQiEATION 

Ihe  proper  approadi  to  solving  the  nation's  mobility  and  power  projec¬ 
tion  requirements  is  to  give  operational  control  of  all  cargo  and  tanker 
aircraft  assets  to  a  single  coormand  and  treat  the  tanker  force  as  a  true 
national  asset  in  the  same  way  strategic  airlifters  are  treated.  In  the 
context  of  composite  wings,  MAC  should  have  operational  control  of  all  tanker 
activity  and  all  tanker  crewnembers  should  be  assigned  to  MAC,  regardless  of 
where  they  are  based.  Gniy  if  the  conposite  wing  deploys  as  a  combat  unit 
should  operational  control  of  the  tankers  in  that  wing  totally  chop  to  the  TAG 
wing  ccmnander,  and  only  for  the  duration  of  the  deployment.  Let  me  onphasize 
the  reasons  tdiy  this  nakes  sense. 

Assigning  operational  control  of  all  tanker  assets  to  MAG  would  elimi¬ 
nate  much  duplication  of  effort  and  streamline  ccmnand  and  control  procedures. 
Moreover,  MAC  is  the  logical  dhoice  for  (peraticnal  control  of  all  tanker 
assets  because  MAG's  enihasis  is  on  mobility  and  conventional  force  support, 
whereas  TAG  and  SAC  are  more  concerned  with  and  oriented  to  the  combat  roles 
of  f igniters  and  bombers.  Transferring  operational  control  of  tankers  to  MAC 
would  give  all  airlift  and  air  refueling  users  a  single  command  to  work  with 
for  all  mobility  needs.  Furthermore,  MAC  would  be  the  advocate  to  the  Air 
Staff  for  all  mobility  type  aircraft  and  crews.  This  would  free  SAC  and  TAG 
to  focus  on  vdiat  they  do  best — combat.  And  MAC  could  focus  on  jAtat  it  does 
best — combat  support. 

Fran  a  practical  standpoint,  assigning  operational  control  of  tankers  to 


MBC  does  several  things  inmediately.  First,  the  need  for  a  sq>arate  set  of 
sac  passenger  carrying  regulations  is  eliminated,  streamliidi>g  cargo  and 
passenger  carrying  operations  especially  the  RO-10.  Secondly,  the  move 
would  allow  use  of  all  KC-135s  to  carry  c  go  vdien  appropriate  in  the  airlift 
system,  as  well  as  providing  air  refueling.  Third,  the  tanker  force  would  now 
come  directly  under  the  caitral  planner  of  strategic  mrixLlity,  U.S.  Transpor¬ 
tation  Conmand  (DSTRaNSOCM) .  Ftourth,  this  allows  more  efficient  use  of  tank¬ 
ers  from  a  flying  time  aspect.  In  Fiscal  Year  1989,  all  tankers  flew  about 
50,000  sorties  involving  about  200,000  flying  hours,  libout  135,000  hours  were 
used  for  ccnpletion  of  air  refueling  events.  Of  significant  note,  about 
40,000  flying  hours  were  used  for  purposes  such  as  overseas  staging,  passenger 
stflppori,  cargo  missicns,  and  depot  deliveries.^  Uiis  indicates  about  20 
percent  of  the  total  tanker  flying  hour  program  is  alreac^  being  used  in 
similar  roles  as  MRC  airlifters.  So  harnessing  all  this  mobility  capability 
under  one  corniend  removes  parochial  controls  from  the  tankers  and  gives  all 
users  equitable  opportunity  for  either  airlift  or  air  refueling  with  the 
tanker.  Moving  from  an  operational  to  a  personnel  standpoint,  placing  tanker 
personnel  under  MAC  also  makes  sense. 

Jissigning  all  tanker/transport  crewmembers  to  MAC  offers  tte  best  solu¬ 
tion  to  personiKl  problems  associated  with  the  tanker.  First,  vqgward  mobility 
for  all  'heavy*  types  within  a  'heavy*  aircraft  coratand  would  be  perceived  as 
more  equitable  than  promotion  opportunity  in  a  'fi^ter/b  .iber*  ccranand. 

Tanker  people  could  still  aspire  for  top  level  command  positions  within  KftC. 
Secondly,  because  the  pilot  teams  of  'heavy*  aircraft  are  split  off  from 
training  with  'fighter/bonfcer*  pilots  in  the  Mr  Force*s  new  dual  track  pilot 
training  system,  this  eliminates  needless  in-house  rivalries  which  will  resiilt 
from  bringing  'heavy*  aircraft  pilots  in  direct  competition  with  'filter/ 
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borrber'  pilots  for  promotion  vfithin  a  'fighter/bonfcer*  wing  in  a  'filter/ 
barber'  conmand.  This  means  tanker  crewmenbers  would  be  attached  to  coD(>osite 
wings  for  training  purposes,  tut  their  performance  and  promotion  r^rts  would 
go  from  the  squadron  comnander  through  a  MAC  wing  camander  and  into  the 
personnel  systan.  Of  further  importance,  putting  all  tanker  personnel  under 
MAC  opens  the  possibility  for  evening  out  flying  experience  among  crewnenbers. 

After  pilot  training,  all  tanker/ transport  pilots  start  off  with  the 
same  training  and  experience  base  in  the  T-37  and  "P-IA  trainer  aircraft.  But 
a  large  flying  experience  gap  soon  develops  between  tanker  and  transport 
pilots.  In  SAC,  tanker  pilots  average  about  18  hours  per  month,  whereas  MAC 
airlift  pilots  average  about  30  hours. ^  (In  actuality,  line  RC-135  crewmem¬ 
bers  often  average  less  than  15  hours  a  month  because  of  SIOP  ground  alert 
schedules.  However,  line  airlift  crewmenbers  may  average  more  than  50  hours  a 
month  becaust.  of  routinely  heavy  airlift  requirements.)^  Ther-'ifore,  large 
disproportionate  gaq>s  in  flying  experience  develop  between  MAC  transport  and 
SAC  tanker  pilots.  In  the  long  nin,  this  lack  of  flying  time  produces  much 
dissatisfaction  among  tanker  pilots,  resulting  in  separation  from  the  Air 
Force  in  favor  of  airline  jobs. 

Placing  all  tanker/transport  pilots  in  MAC  and  allowing  cross-training 
at  appropriate  intervals  could  solve  the  flying  hour  prcblem  and  satisfy  more 
of  the  pilot  force.  Cross-training  within  a  single  caimand  can  be  approved 
much  easier  than  going  through  the  current  selection  maze  for  tte  SAC/MAC 
exchange  program.  Each  caimand  tends  to  jealously  gueurd  its  people,  vmich 
hinders  crcjss-training  to  any  great  degree.  The  increased  trcdning  costs 
assocdated  with  cross-training  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  more  even 


Dick  Cheney,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Annual  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
(Washington:  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office,  January  1990),  p.  23. 

I  know  this  from  persona!  experience  as  a  KC-135  pilot  and  from  personal  interviews  with  MAC 
pilots  at  Altus  APB,  Oklahoma,  during  my  tour  there  as  a  KC-135  flying  squadron  commander. 


distribution  of  flying  hours  among  the  pilot  force,  and  even  greater  gains  in 
crewmenfcer  maturity  and  satisfaction.  Mcoiy  crewmaifceirs  say  they  would  enjoy  a 
mix  of  time  away  from  home  associated  with  a  strictly  airlift  mission  and  a 
somendiat  more  stable  lifestyle  associated  with  the  alert  role  of  the  tanker. 
Cross-training  may  even  help  improve  morale  and  increase  retaition  rates  of 
tanker/transport  pilots.  With  all  these  advantages  to  giving  MBC  operational 
control  of  tankers  and  assigning  tanker  crewnembers  to  MAC,  «diy  hasn't  this 
been  done  long  zgo? 

The  heart  of  the  operational  control  issue  is  currently  driven  by  the 
Slop.  Recently,  General  Hansford  T.  Johnson,  Ccnmander  in  Chief,  USTRANSOCM, 
addressed  the  question  of  why  MRC  does  not  have  c5>erational  control  of  the 
tanker  fleet.  In  short,  because  the  SI(»  requires  such  fast  response,  SAC 
will  not  release  operational  control  of  the  tankers  to  However,  my  16 

years  experience  in  SAC  and  my  understanding  of  MAC  tells  me  MAC  could  manage 
tankers  on  alert  just  as  well  as  SAC  can.  From  an  operational  standpoint,  the 
many  advantages  of  having  all  tanker/transport  aircraft  under  a  single  command 
outweighs  the  coordination  problems  associated  with  giving  MAC  this  additional 
responsibility.  Besides,  xmder  the  composite  wing  concept,  TAC  wing  ccnmand- 
ers  will  be  involved  with  managing  SIOP  tanker  forces  on  alert.  So  vdiy  not 
just  move  all  tanker  functions  to  MAC,  and  let  lAC  and  SAC  coordinate  all 
their  SIOP,  airlift,  and  air  refuelii^  requirements  throng  a  single  source? 
Notwithstanding  SAC's  reluctance  to  release  operational  control  of  the  tank¬ 
ers,  the  details  of  transferring  operational  control  of  tankers  to  MAC  could 
be  worked  successfully. 

Thus,  my  reccrarnendation  stands:  qperaticeoal  control  of  all  tanker  air¬ 
craft  and  responsibility  for  all  tanker  crewmembers  should  be  assigned  to  MAC 
in  order  to  make  the  tanker  force  function  as  a  national  mrfjility  asset  and 
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satisfy  the  needs  of  all  'heavy'  tanker/ transport  crewnarbers,  especially  . 
after  the  dual  track  pilot  training  system  takes  full  effect  in  1992.  Tlis 
reaxonendaticn  solves  the  major  problems  of  tanker  aircraft  and  persconel 
managanent  vjithin  the  conposite  wing  without  changing  the  structure  of  the 
ccnposite  wing  or  losing  any  of  the  wing's  benefits. 


OORCLOSION 

In  svmnary,  we  have  seen  amazing  thii^  done  by  air  power  in  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Behind  the  success  of  the  air  war  was  an 
armada  of  tankers,  serving  as  tremendous  force  nultipliers  through  the  life¬ 
blood  of  air  refueling.  As  the  history  of  the  tanker  program  shews,  KC-135s 
and  KC-10  tankers  have  unique  capeibilities  for  stqpport  of  conventional  forces 
through  cargo  and  passenger  hauling  and  air  refueling.  However,  the  RC-335s 
role  in  supporting  nucl^u:  alert  forces  restricts  its  use  in  conventional 
roles.  Nevertheless,  our  nation's  military  leaders  realize  in  view  of  reduced 
defense  budgets  and  military  cutbacks,  the  tanker  is  critical  as  a  force 
multiplier  in  pevi^r  projection  and  as  a  mjor  contributor  to  the  mobility  goal 
of  glchal  reach,  therefore,  as  wings  are  being  reshaped  into  composite  wing 
structures  made  up  of  many  types  of  aircraft,  tankers  must  be  included  to  give 
the  wing  re^id  deployment  capability  and  maximum  ability  to  project  force. 

We  have  taken  a  thorough  look  at  the  ccnposite  wing  and  the  advantages 
it  offers.  Currently,  the  Mr  Force  plans  tc  build  two  types  of  composite 
wings:  one  type  as  a  powerful  air  strike  pacK;jige  with  lots  of  fighters  and 
attack  aircraft;  the  other  a  ground  force  support  package  including  lots  of 
close  air  stpport.  2ind  both  will  include  tankers.  Moreover,  the  performance 
of  the  7440th  Composite  Wing  during  Desert  Storm  daTe-XJstratsd  the  greatly  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  of  having  one  conmander  in  charge  cf  mmy  types  of  aircraft 
molded  into  a  single,  powerful  strike  package  In  short,  the  unity  of  cennand 
in  this  ccnposite  wing  greatly  simplified  coniBr.l  and  csatrol  procedures,  from 


the  top  lev.-l  JEBiOC  down  to  the  crewmenfcer  in  the  aircraft.  Within  the  wing, 
organizatitjoal  structures  are  sinplified  by  placing  every  organization  into 
one  of  four  grot^ — operations,  logistics,  suKwrt,  and  medical.  Furthermore, 
training  and  planning  is  siirplified  by  having  all  units  in  the  same  location. 
Rs  the  wing’s  crews  train  together,  better  tactics  are  developed  vdiich,  in 
turn,  lead  to  better  adherence  to  the  principles  of  war  when  the  unit  is 
called  into  ccnhat.  Moreover,  the  composite  wing  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
tanker  to  enhance  combat  capability  of  the  wing,  even  to  the  point  of  conduct¬ 
ing  ’liyperwar"  as  a  complete  fitting  package. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  of  putting  tankers  in  composite 
wings,  there  are  a  few  prcblems  associated  with  the  tanker  which  need  atten¬ 
tion.  Ihe  primary  problems  concern  irrational  control  of  the  tanker  and  its 
management  as  a  national  asset.  Somdicw,  the  tanker  must  remain  available  for 
all  user  comirunities  and  not  be  completely  dedicated  solely  to  composite  wing 
use.  Otherwise,  non-composite  wing  users  such  as  MftC,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  may  not  find  sufficient  air  refueling  support.  In  addition, 
other  operational  problems  concerning  tanker  passenger/ cargo  carrying,  coordi¬ 
nation  and  reporting  procedures  between  SAC,  MAC,  and  for  use  and  location 
of  tankers,  and  procedures  for  SICP  alert  under  the  new  wing  concept  must  be 
worked  out. 

And  the  list  of  problems  continues.  On  the  persoannel  side,  great  poten¬ 
tial  exists  for  stifling  ambitions  of  tanker  crewmembers  as  they  attempt  to 
compete  for  prcmnticn  in  a  'fighter/bcmber’  wir.g.  adding  to  the  problem, 
shortages  of  tanker  flying  hours  and  the  new  dual  track  pilot  training  system 
will  heighten  tensions  between  tanker  and  fighter  crewmaibers  in  the  composite 
wing.  Fuirther,  who  will  be  the  advocate  of  tanker  programs  to  the  air  Staff? 
Will  sac  or  TRC  avidly  pursue  tanker  programs  and  be  willing  to  make  offsets 
in  fig^hter  or  bomber  related  programs  to  insure  adequate  tanker  funding?  How 
will  logistics  problems  in  maintaining  a  wing  of  dissimilar  aircraft  be 


solved?  Will  the  reserve  tankers  be  prc^rly  integrated  into  tanker  suj^rt 
requirements  to  maximize  availability  of  active  duty  tankers  for  training  with 
their  coiposite  wings?  Ml  these  problems  and  questions  will  have  to  be 
carefully  worked  out. 

Fortunately  most  of  them  are  fairly  «isy  to  solve  as  plans  develop  and 
the  inpact  of  placing  tankers  in  conposite  wings  becomes  more  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  However,  the  prdalems  related  to  management  of  the  tanker  as  a  nation¬ 
al  asset  and  problems  related  to  tanker  personnel  issues  can  only  be  solved  by 
fimdamental  change  in  operational  cmtrol  and  assignnent  of  tanker  personnel . 
Therefore,  I  reccnmend  transfer  of  operational  control  of  all  tankers  and 
assignment  of  all  tanker  crews  to  MRC.  In  the  long  run,  this  will  provide 
best  control  for  the  tanker  fleet  and  open  avenues  of  advancanent  for  tanker 
people  in  a  'heavy'  aircraft  Ccireer  path. 

Certainly,  conposite  wings  offer  the  Mr  Force  incredible  power  in 
deployable  packages,  and  tankers  are  a  critical  part  of  that  package.  With 
foresight  and  careful  planning,  the  Mr  Force  can  transition  to  this  new 
conc^t  with  mininun  growing  pains  and  achieve  the  full  meaning  of  the  nstto, 
"Glchal  Reach,  Glchal  Power." 
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